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The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies. By HENRY 
Charles Lea. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908. — xvi, 
564 pp. 

The series of monumental works on ecclesiastical institutions which 
has given to Dr. Lea the deserved title of the first of living American 
historians is now enlarged by one that places the scene of its action in 
large part beyond the confines of Europe. Serving as a supplement to 
the author's masterly treatise on the Spanish inquisition, the volume 
under review tells for the first time in the English language the story of 
the Holy Office in most of the Spanish dependencies. The work pos- 
sesses a value apart from its study of the activities of that tribunal, for 
it contributes in an eminent degree to a knowledge of the colonial 
administration of Spain. Under the several geographical headings of 
Sicily, Malta, Naples, Sardinia, Milan, the Canaries, Mexico, the 
Philippines, Peru aud New Granada, the author traces the history of the 
inquisition in each of these areas from its establishment to its extinc- 
tion, and appends a number of illustrative documents. The scope of 
inquiry extends to such portions of the United States as New Mexico, 
Florida and Louisiana, which were formerly under Spanish rule ; but 
the evidence at Dr. Lea's disposal does not seem to warrant a belief 
that the inquisition ever obtained a foothold in this country outside of 
New Mexico, and there only to a slight extent. Properly recognizing 
the circumstances peculiar to each locality, which preclude the fixing 
of any norm of description applicable to all alike, he examines the 
organization and operation of the Holy Office in its relation both to the 
inhabitants of the several areas and to the supreme tribunal in Spain 
itself. The point on which the author lays special emphasis is the 
opportunity afforded to the branches of the inquisition established in 
dependencies more or less remote from the mother country to interpret 
the motto " Arise O Lord, and judge Thy cause ! " in a manner ex- 
tremely injurious to the people over whom their dread power stretched. 
The baneful effects of the inquisitorial procedure, which are brought 
out on every page, are summed up at the close in a brief section 
devoted to the " Influence of the Inquisition on the Spanish Colonies." 
Yet throughout Dr. Lea is careful to refrain from falling into the error, 
so common among Spanish- American writers in particular, of assuming 
that either the conduct of the inquisition or the general maladministra- 
tion of the colonies was directly responsible for the loss of Spain's 
transatlantic possessions. 

To those who are interested in the theme it seems unfortunate that 
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Dr. Lea should have omitted the history of the Spanish inquisition in 
the Netherlands, Chile and the La Plata provinces. An inclusion of 
these areas would have rounded out the view most admirably. For 
the omission of the Netherlands there is some excuse in the fact that 
Fredericq's Corpus documentorum inquisitionis haereticae pravitatis 
Neerlandicae has not been completed. In the case of the two de- 
pendencies in South America the reason is less apparent. For his 
information concerning the other American colonies of Spain Dr. Lea 
has relied so largely on the works of Jos6 Toribio Medina that his 
failure to follow the same guide into these fields is rather inexplicable. 
The elaborate and scholarly investigations of the Chilean historian, 
indeed, have been used to such an extent that the present treatise 
lacks something of the quality of original research which distinguishes 
Dr. Lea's other productions. This circumstance, however, can hardly 
be a fault in the eyes of those who have no knowledge of Spanish. 

William R. Shepherd. 

The Censorship of the Church of Rome and its Influence upon 
the Production and Distribution of Literature. By George Haven 
Putnam. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1906, 1907. Two 
volumes : xxv, 375 ; vi, 510 pp. 

This is a subject of more than controversial interest ; one which 
enters vitally into the history of European thought. Nor is it lacking 
in present-day bearings ; the reviewer has a vivid memory of the crushed 
spirit of one of the most prominent of French liberal Catholics, a 
scholar of the first rank, when in his old age a book of his was placed 
upon the index. Protesting earnestly that he was under no delusions 
as to the political reasons which led a group of men whose intellectual 
grasp he despised to condemn his volume, he yet felt that they had 
destroyed his usefulness in the cause he had most at heart. Such is 
still the power of the Roman censorship. 

The volumes before us hardly claim to be a literary history of this 
office of the church. Mr. Putnam has chosen rather to compile a 
work of reference, arranged more like an encyclopaedia than in the 
form of a developing narrative. Few readers would persist long in the 
attempt to read it through ; most will consult it only for specific points, 
by way of its table of contents or its index. Used in this fashion, it will 
be a welcome addition to the reference library, with its mass of facts, 
not merely illustrative of the attitude of the church, but also largely 
indicative of the varying independence of the book-trade in different 
times and in different countries. 



